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AM 1A CHRISTIAN? 


BY DR. CHARLES STANFORD. 

Mine is a happy religion; but a shadow comes 
over the sunshine, and a discord into the music, at 
the fear that some of you do not share it. Heaven 
is in prospect, and we are not far from ‘the city 
that shines like the sun ;’”’ but I cannot enjoy the 
thought of being in it, in connection with the 
thought of you being out of it. This is my apology 
for the bold, plain question. In asking it I assume 
nothing ; I have no accredited phrases at command. 
I only take your hand, look into your eyes, speak 
straight out of my soul into your soul, and ask, 
** Are you a Christian ?’’ Sometimes this question 
leads to a conversation, in which one after another 
will speak, and which may be outlined thus: 


‘‘AmI Christian? Well, yes, I suppose so. I 
never heard to the contrary. All my friends take 
it for granted. I think it would not be ‘good 
form’ for any one to deny it; indeed, if I had to 
make a return as to my religion in a census paper, 
for instance, and in one word, I think ‘ Christian’ 
would be the word.’’ You wrong yourself, for you 
are evasive when your most vital interests demand 
that you should be decisive. Are you a Christian ?— 
yes or no? 


‘Ama Christian? What is it to you? I| dis- 
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like your evangelistic pertinacity. You are per- 
sonal. I receive my orders from headquarters only. 
The question is not one that is between me and 
you, but one between my conscience and my God.” 
Then, speaking to you with reverence, as a spirit 
speaking to a spirit, let me ask you to forget me, 
and answer your conscience and your God. 

‘¢ Am Ia Christian? You mean, have I faith in 
Christ? Why do you lay so much stress on faith? 
Why should more be made of it in religion than in 
anything else ?”’ More is not made of faith in re- 
ligion than in anything else. The rule of faith is 
the rule of common sense, and its necessity is 
owned in every department of human life. Every 
builder has faith in the law of gravitation, whether 
he has heard its name or not; every miller has, 
faith in the downward way of the water; every 
sailor has faith in the time of the tide. There would 
be no business, there would be no learning, there 
would be no love, there would be no life, without 
faith. I only mean this: as food will not strengthen 
you unless you take it, as the most sovereign spe- 
cific will not cure you when you are ill unless you 
take it, as the softest pillow will not rest your head 
unless you lay your head upon it, as the guide will 
not lead you unless you trust yourself to his guid- 
ance, so the Saviour will not save you unless you 
come in contact with Him as your Saviour. 

| ¢AmIa Christian? Yes, but not, perhaps, in 
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your sense of the term. I draw no long face. and 
say no catechism, but worse Christians are to be 
found than Iam; I am not ‘ goody,’ but am fairly 
good ; if I am not white as snow, I am not black 
as ebony.’’ While you say this you mean some- 
thing else. You know that you are not satisfied 
with yourself; you know that somehow you have 
lost your way ; you know that in your heart some- 
thing has certainly gone wrong; you know that 
you have not found opening in your soul that love 
to God and that life of grace, which is to heaven 
what the bud is to the flower, what the dawn is to 
the'day. Look to Jesus. Find out by experiment 
what is meant by faith in Him, let Him lift off that 
weight from your mind, and take out that stone 
from your heart; make a Friend of Him who has, 
in a thousand melting ways, declared Himself to be 
the Friend of sinners. ; 

‘© AmIa Christian? Well, I subscribe to most 
of the Thirty-nine Articles, I have made notes all 
through ‘Lightfoot on the Colossians,’ I have 
written examination papers on religious questions, 
and .I-know all about the controversies.” It is not 
enough to know- what other people know of Christ ; 
what do you know? The question is not about 
their faith, but about your own. 

‘¢Amta Christian? Not absolutely. In fact, 
I am waiting for further evidence.” That require- 
ment is like that once made by the Jews. Though 
you have had already a thousand signs, as though 
you had not one, the spirit of your cry is, ‘‘ Show 
us asign!’’ . . . Signs the most impressive and 
convincing were given to seal the claim of Christ; 
such as the sign of the star, the sign of the song, 
the sign of the voice at His baptism, the sign of 
the dove, the signs given in the works that He did, 
such as no other man could do, the signs at the 
crucifixion, and the sign which of all others is most 
intelligible, most irresistible, and most at hand to 
everybody, the sign that we have in Christ Him- 
self. . . . The sea itself is the sign that proves the 
sea. The sun itself is the sign of the sun, and it 
would be a symptom of insanity for any one to say, 
‘* Really now, is that the sun?’’ So, for my part, 
I want no sign of that more convincing than Christ 
Himself. . . . I say that too much is made of 
Christian evidence after the judgment is already 
convinced. In the name of simple common sense, 
run to Christ on the strength of the evidence you 
have, and for the present leave all the rest. Look 

. to Jesus, and while you look for life, you will have 
evidence that you are looking to the right Jesus. 
Jesus Himself proves Himself. 


I appeal to young Christians, as well as to all 
who are at the point of consciously becoming such, 
and say to each, How old are you? What have 
you done? Have you really taken your working 
life for Christ, and found your working axioms in 
His Gospel only? Is the Church any better for 
you? Is the world? The only way to be witty 
and wise, Godward and manward, is to abide in 
Christ, so as in growing measure to think as He 
thinks, to love as He loves, to will as He wills, and 
to judge by His estimates. Then all your natural 


impulses and power will work in His service, ang 
be musical to His praise. Selected, 


For Friends’ Review. . 


RITUALISM AND GOSPEL WORSHIP, 


‘If ye died with Christ from the rudiments of 
the world, why as though living in the world, are 
ye subject to ordinances,’’ Matt. ii. 20. ‘* Every 
tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn 
down and cast into the fire,’’ Matt. vii. 19. How- 
ever much there may be that is unpleasant in the 
recent agitation among Friends on the subject of 
the ordinances—so called —I doubt not but it is a 
blessing to the whole church ; and will be regarded 
as such by many outside of our borders as well as 
by Friends, that the church has come forward with 
such unanimity with a fractional exception, and 
frankly reaffirmed belief in the non-ritualistic char- 
acter of Christian worship, as taught by the Society 
of Friends, from the beginning. There may bea 
sense in which it is true, that there is nothing new 
under the sun, but it certainly does not apply to 
the subject under consideration, as obviously it will 
be new to the Friends of the present day, to be 
told that ritualism was either taught or tolerated by 
Fox, Barclay and their associates. I doubt not also 
it will be new to the thinking portion of Bible 
readers, to learn that John’s Baptism was Chris- 
tian; asthe negative of this would so obviously ap- 
pear to ordinary minds, that an effort to prove it 
would seem simply a waste of time. I have not 
seen the pamphlet referred to by Thomas Kimber. 
Its early criticism, however, is doubtless both justi- 
fiable and opportune, and will no doubt be a sub- 
stantial service to the cause of truth; as were also 
the common sense remarks upon this subject by J. 
J. Taomas. Since the time of the Wilbur troubles 
1 have often tried to discover how it. was that ard- 
ent minds professing and even exhibiting a zeal for 
the prosperity of tne good Master’s cause, could 
possibly betray so much of the opposite spirit as to 
be found mutilating, garbling, and practically 
falsifying the teachings of a former time, for the 
seeming purpose of sustaining some newly dis- 
covered doctrinal pet theory of their own. If, in all 
cases, the fruit is characteristic of the tree. this 
course is an unfavorable comment upon the char- 
acter of the tree itself, and but illy harmonizes 
with a plea for a tender conscience. The import- 
ant question, just where the advocates of the ordi- 
nances as adjuncts to Gospel worship would place 
them in the Christian system, is not easily answered. 
Of course, with those who hold to baptismal re- 
generation, their position is plain and consistent, 
as, with them, withgut this emblem of purification 
there is no salvation. But it seems difficult to 
comprehend utility of a ceremony that its advo- 
cats admit to be non-essential. To claim that our 
Divine Master commanded His followers to practice 
ceremonies absolutely indifferent in themselves, that 
were of no practical utility; would be to exhibit 
Him in a new character—a mere trifler—a charac- 
ter no where portrayed of Him in the sacred 
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yolume. It is easy to see the use of emblems and 
figures, under a dispensation confessedly imperfect 
and only adapted to a state of pupilage. But when 
that which is perfect is come then that which is in 
rt shall be done away. It is quite clear that 
John the Baptist did not consider his own work 
permanent; his time was not spoken of as “‘ the 
jst days.’’ The new kingdom was not yet es- 
tablished. He only proclaimed it at hand, and as 
the morning star he shed increased light in the 
dawning of the Gospel day. He clearly explained 
the end and purpose of his mission, when he said 
«That Christ should be made manifest unto Israel, 
therefore am I come baptizing with water.” He 
did not claim to be the Bridegroom nor that he 
was competent to exercise His power and preroga- 
tive. He posed only as the friend of the Bride- 
groom, privileged to hear His voice, and prepare 
his way by preaching the baptism of repentance, 
and that the kingdom of heaven was at hand. 
As a porter, he opened the door for the Gos- 
pel, when he said ‘‘ Behold the Lamb ot God 
which taketh away the sin of the world.’’ The 
Saviour bore noble testimony to the importance and 
dignity of John’s work, and yet abates somewhat 
from this by showing that John belonged to the 
old order of things, when he said ‘‘ he that 1s least 
in the kingdom of heaven is greater than John.” 
During all the years of the personal teaching of 
the blessed Master He at no time declaimed against 
the time-honored institutions of the Jews, but 
merely condemned their obstinate blindness in pro 
fessing attachment to them, and yet wilfully re- 
jecting Him of whom they testify. The law was still 
in force with all its burdensome rites until He had 
perfectly fulfilled all its conditions in His own per- 
son, and when nailed to the cross, said ‘‘It is 
finished.” And there is an allowable probability 
that Divine wisdom did not expect them to become 
wholly abolished while the first tabernacle would 
be left standing—or at least till after the day of 
Pentecost, when His own kingdom would be re- 
established, which would consist solely of righte- 
ousness and peace aud joy in the Holy Ghost ; not 
in meats and drinks, or the outward performance 
of obsolete ceremonies. Now, in reference to Bap- 
tism and the Supper—so called—suppose we try 
tHem by the Saviour’s own criterion and in our im- 
agination erect them into a tree and carefully judge it 
by the fruit which it has uniformly produced. I 
would here ask serious attention to this aspect of 
the subject, because, it the fruit developed in the 
use of those rites has not been good, we have the 
highest authority for the conclusion that the tree 
itself is corrupt. It appears to me, the most super- 
ficial reader of the history of the church would, 
all along its line, find prominently disclosed the fact 
that it would require a volume instead of an essay 
todo anything like justice to the pernicio char 
acter of the fruit of this imaginary tree. I would 
here submit that the declaration of the poet is an 
admitted fact—** No outward form can make me 
clean, for the pollution lies deep within.” And yet 
the fruit of this tree, in the practice of these 
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| ceremonies, ever portrayed this fact, or has not 


their tendency been directly the reverse, that of 
fostering a constant dependence upon a broken 
reed, or, like Mary at the sepulchre, a spirit of 
seeking the living among the dead? If this cere- 
monial tree is strictly non-essential, if it is merely 
the wood, hay and stubble of Paul, if in the garden 
of God it is only ornamental, and purely akin to 
those old burdensome rites that were nailed to the 
cross, if, after the genius of man, for nearly two 
thousand years, has been devoted to fertilizing it 
into usefulness, and if, after all this persevering 
and persistent effort, it is found to be the same 
fruitful source of church dissension as of old, when 
Paul said to the Church at Corinth, that He heard 
there were divisions among them and partly be- 
lieved it: ‘* Why so tenaciously desire to feed 
upon that which is not bread or labour. for that 
which satisfies not?’’ It surely does not need a 
critical acquaintance with the history of the church 
from the time of Constantine to the present day to 
satisfy every thoughtful mind, that the fruit of 
this tree has not been nourishing to the best life of 
the church. Paul says He received not his Apos- 
tolic commission from man, but was taught it by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ, and boldly declares 
that though he was not behind the chiefest of the 
Apostles, ‘‘ Christ sent him not to baptize.”” In 
view of this fact, is it not great boldness on the 
part of any at the present day, to claim a higher 
position, a fuller commission, than was vouchsafed 
to Paul, by which they are not only authorized, 
but commanded, to administer certain rites con- 
fessedly non-essential, in connection with the most 
solemn act that can possibly engage the attention of 
the human mind, even in the worship of that great 
being who can only accept the undivided homage 
of the heart and can only be worshiped in spirit 
and in truth. 


In conclusion, I would reaffirm my own convic- 
tion, that Friends have ever owned true Christian 
Baptism and the Supper of the Lord, and that 
these are absolute essentials in the birth and growth 
of every child of God; that in Christian experi- 
ence there is no right place for non essentials, that 
we cannot use the Baptism of John, or partake of 
the Passover Supper as a part of our religious duties, 
without danger of abridging our trust in the merits 
of the atonement for sin made by the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; in reference to which He said, when nailed 
to the cross, ‘‘it is finished,’’ and gave up the ghost, 
thus purchasing salvation for a world lying in sin, 
voluntarily resigning that life which man had no 
power to take. John x. 18. 


Tuomas CLARK. 
Grafton, Ontario, Canada. 


~~@e- 


OF all charities, that of employing the poor is the 
most charitable; it 1s, in a manner, to double the 
obligation by lessening it, it being more grateful ‘to 
any man to put him in a capacity of relieving him- 
self, than to make him a pensioner to others; and 
it is turning a bounty into a reward. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


THE BAPTISM AND THE SUPPER OF OUR 
LORD. 


The recent discussion in regard to the outward 
‘¢ Ordinances,’’ has resulted in the careful prepara- 
tion of a Treatise on the true ‘‘ Baptism and Sup. 
per of our Lord ;” which is now in course of pub- 
lication by the ‘‘ Friends’ Book and Tract Com. 
mittee ” of New York Yearly Meeting, and which 
will shortly be issued and for sale at their office, 
No. 56 Lafayette Place, New York. 

From the advance sheets of this Pamphlet the 
following outline Abstract of its argument is offered 
to the readers of the Friends’ Review : 

It deals entirely with the Aositive side of the 
question,—without controversy, or indeed any 
allusion t6 opposing views,—and appeals alone to 
the authority of the Holy Scriptures. No reference 
is even made in the text to the approved writings 
of the ‘‘ Early Friends,” nor to the traditions or 
practices of our Branch of the Church since their 
day ; the object ot the Treatise being to present, 
suggestively rather than exhaustively, some of the 
Scriptural grounds for the purely spiritual inter- 
pretation of these important truths, always main- 
tained by the Society of Friends to be the true one. 

Copious annotations and extracts from the best 
Church Historians and Commentators, as well as 
from the writings of some of the leading Bible 
Scholars of our day, are given in the form of foot- 
notes; where they seem needed to confirm or elu. 
cidate any position or inference drawn from the 
testimony of the-Divine Records themselves, on the 
questions at issue. 

For example, it has been strenuously, though 
ignorantly, denied in a recent publication which 
has already received notice in the Friends’ Review, 
that the Water Baptism of new converts was ever 
a Jewish ceremony; or that John the Baptist’s 
ministration belonged to the Old Dispensation at 
all,~-and that therefore it must have been part of 
the New Covenant dispensation, and that his 
Water Baptism constitutes an appropriate part of 
the Gospel ceremonies, for initiation into Church 
membership; and that as such, our Saviour not 
only partook of them, byt retained the rite in the 
establishment of His Church,—and that His com- 
mission to ‘‘ Baptize all nations,” referred to 
Water Baptism. 

Of course if all this were indeed true, it would 
be a most important factor in the consideration of 
the whole subject. 

On the decisive authority, however, of such 
scholars as Dean Stanley, the author of the stand- 
ard history of the Jewish Church.—of Canon 
Westcott, one of the most learned of living com- 
mentators on the New Testament,—of Mosheim, 
the distinguished German historian of the Christian 
Church,—of Bengel, whose ‘‘Gnomon’’ has re- 
tained for a century its high rank as a Biblical 
commentary,—of William Dell of Cambridge, and 
others,—it is fully established that Water Baptism, 
by immersion of their new converts, had ‘been for 
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centuries before the coming of our Saviour the 
uniform practice of the Jews. 

They testify also clearly to the truth that John 
the Baptist was ‘‘ under the Law,’’ and that his 
Water Baptism was a /ga/ ordinance and ceremony; 
and that it was as such alone, that the Lord Jesus 
partook of it, as He did of all the ordinances of 
the Law, that He might fulfill and end them, and 
thus the way might be prepared, by His fore. 
runner, for the ushering in of His own spiritual 
kingdom. 

So with regard to the Agapé or ‘‘ love-feast ”’ of 
the Corinthian believers,—(of which the Apostle 
Paul was writing in rst Corinthians xi.) the tes 
timonies of Pressensé, Neander, Mosheim, Lard- 
ner and many others, are given to prove that this 
was not such a ritual observance in the worship of 
the Church as the modern ‘‘ Eucharist’’ has become, 
nor in fact at that timea rite of Church worship atall; 
but a Supper which the members were entirely 
free to partake of, or not, as they pleased. Only that 
if they did so elect, then instead of pouring out liba- 
tions to their gods and indulging in excesses of 
eating and drinking as they did formerly at their 
heathen festivals, they must now partake of this 
repast,—as the disciples had been instructed by the 
Lord Jesus to do at the last Supper on the night in 
which He was betrayed,—én His name and in com- 
memoration of His atoning death. 

It is a remarkable fact that nearly all these au- 
thorities approve of the establishment of the 
‘¢ Eucharist ’’ as a Church institution, while con- 
fessing as Historians and Scholars that it was not 
instituted by our Lord. 

Dr. Pressensé’s statement on this point is very 
remarkable. He says: 

‘¢We do not condemn the Christian festival in 
itself; on the contrary, we fully admit its lawful- 
ness and utility. We only desire to show that itis 
not of directly Divine institution. It cannot plead 
even the practice of the Apostles, since in their ob- 
servance of the feasts of the Passover and Pentecost 
they celebrated the ancient Jewish festivals ; not the 
high days of the new covenant. The latter have 
been freely set apart by the Church, under the in- 
fluence of true Christian feeling.”"—History of the 
Apostolic Church, Vol. I, p. 366. 

The testimony of the Christian Historian, Socra- 
tes (A. D. 440), is perhaps even more important 
and interesting : a 

‘Never did the Apostles impose the yoke of 
bondage on those who came to them for teaching. 
They left the observance of the Passover and other 
feasts to the free avill of those who thought it well 
and profitable to keep them. «Zhe Lord and His 
Apostles instituted no feasts, by law or ordinantt: 
nor did they, like Moses, hold any threat of put 
ishment or a curse over those who did not observe 
them. The aim of the Apostles was not to lay 
down laws for special seasons, but to lead men’s 
lives back to uprightness and piety.””—Aist. Be 
clesia, Vol. I, p. 174). 

Again, with reference to the terms used by the 
Apostle Paul, ‘*I received of the Lord Jesus,” it ® 
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shown not only by the opinion of various Com- 
mentators, quoted by Joseph John Gurney and 
given in the notes, but by other testimony, that 
this does not necessarily nor probably refer to any 
special direct revelation to himself, or para, instead 
of afo, would have been used ; but, as Canon Cook 
says in his notes on Luke in the ‘ Speaker’s Com- 
mentary,’ (while referring to this very passage), 
that these terms ‘‘ received’ and ‘‘ delivered"’ were 
of continual use, in expressing the handing down 
by tradition of the facts of the Gospel narratives, 
until they were more permanently recorded. 

Atterition is called to the omission of all men- 
tion by Matthew and Mark of the words which 
Luke records as having been spoken at the last 
Supper, ‘‘Do this, or keep this (poteite), in re- 
membrance of Me.”” ° 

The entire silence of the Apostle John (who 
gives in five chapters by far the fullest account of 
that solemn occasion), as regards the whole cere- 
mony of the bread and wine or as to any word of 
his Lord about them, are fully dwelt upon; with 
the inference that such omissions clearly prove that 
nosuch permanent ordinance in Christ’s Church 
was intended to be established by these words ; all 
unnoted as they are by the ‘‘ eye witnesses’’ present 
on that occasion, among whom Luke was not. 

The various points at issue in regard to these 
outward ceremonies are considered, we trust, in a 
spirit of fairness, and of great tenderness towards 
those who may differ from the conclusions ar- 
rived at. 


It is issued with fervent prayer that the Lord’s 
blessing may rest upon its perusal. 
Tuomas KIMBER. 


New York, First month 1st, 1886. ‘ 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 

Mission work, both home and foreign, is steadily 
going forward on the part of Friends in this 
country. The Home Mission Committee of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting has held conferences with 
many of our Quarterly Meetings, in order to ex- 
plain the work that has been carried on, and to 
consult with Friends up and down the country as 
to the needs of their several localities. One such 
conference was held in London on the 18th inst., 
when Caleb R. Kemp, of Lewes, and Frederic 
Sessions, of Gloucester, and other Friends, attended 
on behalf of the Committee. The number con. 
tinues to be small, of those Friends who are giving 
up the whole of their time for work under ‘the 
Committee ; the larger part of fs work consists in 
arranging for visits and assistance from those who 
can spare more or less time from their other avoca- 
tions. From the experience of the Committee 
(which has now been in existence over three years) 
itis thought that those who are really called and 
qualified to devote themselves wholly to mission 
work are likely to be, for the present, at least, com 
paratively few. Some of these workers are located 
in meetings where there is special scope for mission 
eforts, and where the resident Friends are much 


reduced in numbers. One or two others spend 
most of their time in travelling from place to place 
as the way opens, holding series of meetings, or- 
ganizing Bible-classes and First-day schools, and 
otherwise ‘* shepherding ’’ the flock. 

In regard to the Foreign work undertaken by 
our members, the great need just now is one of 
funds. There are several offers for service in 
China and India from young Friends, and some 
only of these can be taken up, because of the 
scarcity of supplies. The Friends’ Foreign Mission 
Association is in debt to its Treasurer (James H. 
Tuke) and has, besides, an income that falls seriously 
short of its current expenses. A special effort is 
being made to raise increased subscriptions. Two 
Friends have been accepted for service in China, 
and two, Dr. Charles Gayford and his wife, are 
about starting for India. Dr. Gayford has already 
spent about six years in that country in the Friends’ 
Mission at Hoshungabad. Finding that a knowl- 
edge of medicine would be of extreme value in 
work among the Hindoos, he returned to England, 
and has passed through a full course of medical 
and surgical training, and has also graduated, M.B., 
at Durham University He now goes out, hop- 
ing to find an entrance into the kingdom (if we 
may so term it) of Bhopal, which has hitherto 
been closed to all missionaries. It is remarkable, 
amongst the native states, in having been under 
the rule of a female sovereign for three generations, 
and it is said to be well governed. Dr. Gayford is 
a convinced Friend, and was recently recorded as 
a minister of the Gospel by his Monthly Meeting. 
A farewell meeting was held with him and his wife 
in London on the 22nd inst. Martin Ward, of 
Bombay, was present, also a Parsee missionary 
from the same district, and the strong claims of 
India, with her 250 millions of people, upon our 
sympathies ‘and earnest effort, were forcibly urged. 
Henry S. Newman and Henry Hipsley, who have 
both—the former recently, and the latter many 
years ago—paid visits to the country in the cause 
of mission work, also took part. 

London, Twelfth mo. 29, 1885. 


ed 
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For Friends’ Review 


FRIENDS’ MISSION IN JAPAN. 


It will be interesting to the readers ot Friends’ 
Review to know that Jos. Cosand and wife, who left 
this country tor Japan on a mission of love and service 
for the Lord on the roth of last Eleventh month, 
arrived safely at the port of Yokohama on the 
evening of Twelfth mo. 1st, 1885, after a tolerably 
comfortable’ voyage. A letter from J. Cosand, 
dated Twelfth mo. 2d, 1885, informs us: 

‘*We landed: here safely last evening, having 
been twenty-one days on the sea, almost continually 
rocked and tossed by the waves. Soon after leaving 
San Francisco the sea became high, and continued 
so for several days, with the exception of one 
day. Five or six days near the close of the 
voyage also were rough, the morning of the 3oth 


being the worst of all. We stood the trip very 
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well, and are enjoying excellent health. Clara 
Whitney sent her servant down from Tokio this 
morning, giving us a warm invitation to come to 
her house, and stating that she would be ready for 
us to-morrow. Dr. Whitney kindly gave us per- 
mission to remain there until he returned, so we 
will stay at least until further arrangements are 
made. We both rejoice that our lot has been cast 
in this land. Please pray for us that the Lord may 
use us to His glory. We have met two of the 
resident missionaries here, who seer to take much 
interest in us. We will commence on the language 
at once. Some whom I have seen to-day 
appeared to be toiling very hard, with apparently 
very few of the comforts of life, and others seem 
to be in better circumstances and happy. 
‘¢ Very truly thy friend, 

: ‘¢JosEPH CosaND.” 

These dear Friends, Joseph and Sarah A. Cosand, 
have gone to Japan, believing that they were called 
of the Lord to perform some service for Him 
ameng the natives. Their concern was laid before 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Glen Elder, 
Kansas, held Tenth mo. 24th, 1885, and an extract 
from a minute furnished them by the Monthly 
Meeting will show that they had the full unity and 
sympathy of their friends. After mentioning that 
Joseph Cosand, a minister of the gospel, with whom 
we have unity, expressed in this meeting a concern 


for himself and wife to labor in Japan, the minute 
Says : i 


‘*Much sympathy and tender feeling was ex- 
pressed for them in their undertaking; and we are 
united in the belief that the call is from the Lord, 
and that ‘He that putteth forth His own sheep 
goeth before them and will protect and care for 


them.’ We therefore liberate them for that service 
and recommend them to the loving care of those 
with whom they shall meet and mingle.”’ This 
minute was read at the Walnut Creek Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends held Eleventh mo. 21st, 1885, 
and heartily united with and the Clerks were 
directed to endorse it. Joseph Cosand’s prospect 
of entering into service in Japan as a missionary 
was also presented to the Kansas Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, who directed the Clerks (of both men and 
women’s meetings) to endorse on its behalf the 
certificates from Glen Elder Monthly and Walnut 
Creek Quarterly Meetings, liberating these dear 
friends for the work in prospect. An extract from 
the minute. of the Yearly Meeting reads thus; 
‘¢ The meeting entered into a deep feeling of unity 
and sympathy with them (J. and S. A. Cosand) in 
this prospect, with earnest prayer for the Divine 
blessing upon their labors.”’ 

Thus it will be seen that these dear friends have 
entered upon the work’ before them in full unity 
with the friends of their home meetings, who have 
cordially expressed their unity with them, and also 
with the cordial sympathy and support of the 
‘*Women’s Foreign Missionary Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia.” . 

We trust that their hands may be strengthened 


for every good word and work, and to this end. 


may we be able to pray availingly for them; with 
earnest desires that their understanding may be 
enlightened by the Lord, and that their efforts 
may be especially blessed, and that through them 
the name of the Lord Jesus may be exalted and 
honored. M, W. H, 


oe 


SCHOOL, 


AN important conference has been held in Boston 
between the representatives of the principal New 
England colleges and the principals of the most 
prominent intermediate schools, with the object of 
making uniform the standard of requirements for 
admission to college. The theory has been that the 
Harvard standard for admission was adopted by all 
the colleges, but this understanding does not seem 
to have worked in practice. Some of the lesser col- 
leges admitted students who had not reached that 
standard, and they justified their action by the plea 
that in the disorganized state of intermediate edu- 
tion it was not possible to secure students who were 
sufficiently advanced. To meet this difficulty the 
meeting was called, and it organized an association 
of both the schools and the colleges throughout 
New England. 

The need of such an association in the Middle 
States is even greater than in New England. Here 
there is no college that holds the commanding posi- 
tion occupied by Harvard in New England. The 
primacy is ‘‘in commission,’’ being divided be- 
tween Columbia, Princeton and the University of 
Pennsylvania. There has been no attempt at an 
understanding even among the colleges as to a 
common standard of admission, and such agree. 
ment is the result partly of tradition and partly of 
competition. And the competition has worked 
very badly, for it has tended to keep down the 
standard. No college can afford to ask more than 
is asked by all, for if it does it will lose students. 
Thus the University, by asking a small amount of 
French or German for admission to the Freshman 
class, drove some students away from its doors, and 
they went: to rival colleges. It is not merely that 
the students themselves or their parents wish to get 
admission to college on the lowest terms. There isa 
very considerable number of our schools whose 
masters resent the addition of anything to what is 
already required, and who will send their boys to 
the college that asks the least of them. As our in- 
termediate schools are purely commercial enter 
prises, whose expenses are increased by any addi- 
tion to the requirements, it is not surprising that 
they resist any att€mpt to raise the standard. 


We need schools, either endowed or public, 
whose masters will be free to follow another and 4 
more dignified course in this matter. And we need 
an association of the colleges of the Middle States, 
from New York to Pittsburg, and from Rochester 
to Baltimore, which shall act as one body in detet- 
mining the amount of the requirements and in en- 
forcing the requirement. To prevent any unfair 
ness or laxity, the examinations should be conducted 
by representatives of the association, and its certifi- 
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cates should entitle their holders and them alone to 
enter any college in the Middle States as Freshmen. 
—American, 

A New Universiry.—Senator Leland Stanford, 
of California, has given property and money vari- 
ously estimated, between three and a half and 
twenty millions of dollars, to establish a university 
at Palo Alto, Cal. It is not to be co educational, 
although buildings and arrangements for instruc- 
tion of both sexes are to be upon the same grounds. 


Jouns Hopkins University.—George Henry 
Emmott, M. A., of Manchester, England, just ap- 
pointed Associate Professor of Logic and Ethics at 
Johns Hopkins, is a member of the Society of 
Friends, and a son-in-law of J. Bevan Braithwaite. 
There are now three members of our Society oc- 
cupying responsible positions in that University. 

Caspar René Gregory, Pa. D., lately appointed 
Associate Professor of New Testament Greek and 
Paleography in the same institution, is a native of 
Philadelphia, and a son of Henry D. Gregory, now 
Vice-President of Girard College, who was once for 
several years Instructor in Latin. and Greek at 
Haverford. 

THE EXPERIMENT of allowing college students to 
have in some degree a voice in college government 
has been tried with notable success at Amherst and 
Bowdoin, and is now to be put inaction in a some- 
what different form at Harvard. There-a perma- 
nent Conference Committee is to be established, 


made up of five members of the Faculty and six- 
teen students—five seniors, four juniors, three 
sophomores, two freshmen, and two representatives 


of the college at large. The functions of the Com- 
mittee are to be advisory rather than executive. It 
is to have the power to discuss all questions in which 
the under-graduates have an interest, and especially 
the mutual relations of Faculty and students. Out- 
siders may be called on to give testimony or expla- 
nations. Any complaint ,on the part of students 
will be heard by the Committee, and, if not trivial, 
will be forwarded to the Faculty. On the other 
hand, the Faculty will, through the Committee, 
explain the reasons of their actions to the students. 
The general idea is to arrdnge a convenient method 
of communication between the governed and the 
authorities, and to promote harmony and good un- 
derstanding. The result of the experiment will be 
watched with interest.— Christian Union. 


Drawinc IN ScuHoors.—In ceretain favored 
schools, notably in the new Manual Training 
School, drawing is taught as itshould be. Why not 
begin the task of extending the work of this model 
school to the whole system, by making this one 
branch as strong in all the rest as it is in this? 
Drawing és a part of general education and should 
be universally taught. “No other branch of hand- 
work is comparable to it on grounds of general 
usefulness. Begin with this and make it what it 
ought to be in all the schools. Then add such 
work as can be done with the fewest and simplest 
tools, and in the materials which offer least resist- 
ance, that the creation or art idea may always be 
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foremost, and the work as much as possible hand- 
work, 

Add this, and only this, to general education as 
such, and reserve all special appliances for special 
use in schools organized with reference to the work 
of distinct trades, and let the student who chooses 
to do so have a chance to learn the mastery of any 
given craft, not only in what are called the learned 
professions, but in the arts of design as applied to 
manufacture. The possibility of making school 
work supersede the apprentice system was long ago 
demonstrated. 

It is hard to see why that which is true in the 
highest branches should not be true in the lower, 
and recognition of this principle would give at the 
outset coherence and definiteness to plans which 
are at present wavering and unformed in many of 
the minds which are most earnestly engaged with 
the subject.—L. W. M., im the American. 


RURAL. 


CarE or Pouttry.—To succeed with chickens 
there must be suitable accommodations. It will 
not do to confine them in a close coop for any 
length of time, nor will it answer to let them run 
in wet weather. They must at all times have pure 
air and clean surroundings. .To effect this there 
should be two coops, one enclosed all around, with 
an opening into another, which may be made of 
lath, and open so as to permit the chickens to go 
out and in, but at the same time confining the hen. 
These coops should be moved upon fresh ground 
every few days. When thus confined, one hen will 
take care of two or more broods, provided she is 
shut in the close coop at nights. Early in the 
spring, when the weather is cool, a dozen chickens 
are as many as should be allotted to one hen, but 
when it is warm a large hen will take care of twice 
or three times that number. They should be of as 
nearly the same age as possible, or else the larger 
chickens will trample upon and smother the smaller 
ones. 

There is no better food for the young chickens 
than corn meal, and if it is mixed with boiling 
water it will be better, but in no case should it be 
allowed to ferment. When the chickens are a few 
weeks old they will eat buckwheat, and this is the 
best food for them, fed whole. Cracked corn is 
also good, but not equal to buckwheat. A roumy 
space should be set apart for the chicken yard, and 
it should be dry and sunny. The cops should be 
far enough apart.so that the young chicks will not 
stray into the wrong one, as many hens will try to 
kill every strange chicken which comes into their 
coop. The night coop should be so tight that the 
rain cannot beat into it. A grass plat is the best 
ground, and the grass should be kept closely cut. 
There should also be plenty of water accessible to 
ali the hens and chickens, and coal ashes in which 
they can roll. When the chickens are young they 
should be kept in the night coop during rainy 
weather, and also until after the dew is off the grass 
in the morning. By taking all these precautions, 
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and giving careful attention to all their wants, the 
raising of chickens can be made s:ccessful.—F. D. 
Curtis, in Cultivator. 


PouLtry MiTEs.—There is no remedy so thorough 
as lime, and I use .it slaked, either wet or dry. 
Wood ashes are a good article, but- not so search- 
ing. Summer is the season to destroy these mites, 
while they are in the soft state. It should be done 
before they scatter and fill the whole building. 
They are easy to come at then, for they are con- 
fined to the perches. A month or two later they 
will have spread all over, filling every crack and 
crevice in walls and in the floor. Thus they will 
live for years. Nothing will rout them but fre- 
quent strong doses of lime. When applying the 
lime, remove the perches from the building to some 
distance. Do the work thoroughly, and give a 
good coat on eachend. Apply the lime to every 
place where there is any harbor for the nuisance.— 
C. B., in Cultivator. 


ANOTHER writer in the same paper thinks that 
kerosene is still better than lime for killing poultry 
mites and lice. He says: 

‘* Kerosene is a harmless remedy, while nothing 
more can be desired as to efficacy. Twice a week 
sprinkle a little on the bottom of each nest; also 
in every crack and on the top, bottom and sides of 
all the perches. A ‘touch on the head of young 
chicks, and a little under the wings of hens, &c., is 
the proper way of using.” 


WEEDs.—The best means of resistance to weeds 


is thorough culture, high manuring and abundant 
seeding with grass. Fields that cannot be plowed 
should have a top dressing of manure to promote a 
thick growth of grass, which is the best defence 


against all weeds. Then all borders must be kept 
clean by cutting or pulling. It may be possible to 
keep a farm quite free from common thistles, mul- 
leins, burdocks, wild parsnips and such, while all 
persistent pests— Canada thistles, snap dragon, wild 
carrot, garlic, white daisies and cone flowers—can 
be so subjected that they shall effect no serious evil. 
— Cultivator. 

‘MusHrooms.—Valuable service has been ren- 
dered to the public by Julius Palmer, Jr., of 
Boston, in the preparation-of a set of chromo-litho- 
graphic plates illustrating some of the principal 
edible fungi of this country, aud also the principal 
species of the larger poisonous fungi, and those 
that are suspicious and to be avoided. The set 
consists of twelve plates, together with four pages 
of letter press, and also on each colored plate a de- 
scription of the figures, and, in the case of those 
that are edible, directions for cooking. Twenty- 
eight species of mushrooms, or fungi, are shown. 
The coloring is in imitation of nature, and as to its 
fidelity it is only necessary to mention that it is ex- 
ecuted by L. Prang & Co., of Boston, who are the 
publishers of the plates. The plates are issued in 
the form of two large charts to hang on the wall, 
and also in portfolio form. The publishers state 
that Mr. Palmer has for more than ten years di- 
rected his attention and his experiments unremit- 
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tingly to ascertaining the edible or noxious qualities 
of the various species of mushrooms abounding in 
our woods. If these charts receive a welcome from 
the public the publishers may be encouraged to fur- 
nish a supplement from time to time, until the il- 
lustrations shall comprise nearly or quite all the 
mushrooms of America. The plates are furnished 
either in chart or portfolio at two dollars the set.— 
Vick’s Magazine. 
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AMONG THE MINOR SuBJECTs recently discussed 
amongst Friends in England, has been that of atti- 
tude in prayer, during public worship. By refer- 
ence to Scripture it may be seen, and has been 
pointed out, that no commandment or uniform 
Bible precedent has been given us. Standing in 
prayer, and prostration, as well as kneeling, have 
recognized examples. Prayer is so much a thing 
of the heart, that, in the closet, the natural lan- 
guage of emotion suffices throughout; and, in 
public, ‘whatever expresses reverence and adoration, 
both in him or her who offers vocal supplication 
and on the part of others present, is in itself appro- 
priate. It becomes, therefore, a matter of non- 
necessary usage, either to stand, or kneel, or bow 
without rising to the feet. 

In this country, except in one or two localities, 
among those of our communion, the ancient prac- 
tice of a congregation rising when vocal prayer is 
offered, has been very much discontinued. In 
favor of rising, it is urged that it is a more positive. 
expression of participation in, or sympathy with, 
the vocal exercise, than simply bowing the head. 
On the other hand, when prayer is frequent in a 
meeting, much rising becomes unfavorable to quiet, 
and standing long is fatiguing’ to some persons. 
Most objectionable is the practice of a few, of sig. 
nifying their want of unity with an individual who 
offers vocal prayer, by remaining seated, while 
others of the congregation are on their feet. This, 
especially when done by one who occupies a promi- 
nent place in a meeting, perplexes young people, 
scandalizes others, and is liable to do much harm. 
Disapproval should be privately expressed (if justi- 
fied) ; and the indication of reverence during vocal 
prayer ought to be understood as due to Him who 
is thus addressed, not to the one (whoever it may 
be) who offers supplication. If this, happily now 
not frequent, blemish upon the decorum of meet- 
ings, could only be entirely prevented by disusing 
the practice of standing during vocal prayer, this 
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might alone furnish a sufficient reason for such a 
change, where it has nof been already spontane- 
ously made. 


_-+o+ 


THE INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION exemplifies the 
kind and extent of usefulness which a few earnest 
men can accomplish, in the presence of great diffi- 
culties. ‘The work of the Association may perhajs 
be said-to have, as yet, been only begun; but, 
already, some results have been obtained of great 
importance to the Indians. Through the active 
efforts, especially, of Herbert Welsh, Dr. James 
E. Rhoads, Henry S. Pancoast and Professor 
Painter, well.sustained by their fellow-members 
and by the Women’s National Indian Aid Associa- 
tion, public opinion has been so instructed and 
aroused as to.compel the attention of Congress to 
some issues which would have been otherwise neg- 
lected. One instance of this has been the rescue 
of the Crow Creek reservation, near the Missouri 
River, from the encroaching settlement of thou- 
sands of white intruders, under the permission of 
President Arthur, with the approval of Secretary 
Teller. This permission was withdrawn by Presi- 


dent Cleveland, it being shown that it was illegal 
as well as unjust. Even yet more gross dereliction, 


of duty on the part of our government, in the case 
of the suffering Piegan Indians, of whom more 
than four hundred died of starvation, was at last 
brought to a check by influences made, by the In- 
dian Rights Association, to take effect upon Con- 
gress. 

It is a reproach to our civilization and to hu- 
manity that any persons, in or out of office, should 
be indifferent to the rights and necessities of the 
race which we and our ancestors have displaced 
from their primeval possessions. But, human nature 
being what it is, we may be thankful that Christian 
justice and benevolence have some representatives 
who, by their example, may show the rest of us 
what we ought to feel, and public men what they 
should do, towards these almost helpless remnants 
of a continental p>pulation. 


‘*THE RESERVATION MUST GO.’’—Allusion was 
made in our columns some time since to this terse 
expression, as becoming current in discussions upon 
Indian affairs. Who desire the reservation to go? 
Naturally, those who are actuated by ‘‘ greed of 
land,’’ which prompts them to take what they can 
get, without regard for the rights of any whom they 
can defraud or overpower by violence. But we find 
that breaking up of the reservations is also advo- 
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cated now, by some whom we know to be sincere 
and earnest friends of the Indians. In this advo- 
cacy, the Christian. Union has latterly been promi- 
nent. As we understand it, the plea is, that time 
has shown it to be impossible much longer to resist 
the increasing movement of population which, like 
a tidal wave, sweeps Westward (and now, also, 
Eastward from the Pacific coast), covering every- 
thing in its way. Therefore, it is said, all that can 
be done is to make this change as merciful towards 
the Indians, as little destructive to them, as pos- 
sible. Moreover, it is considered that the greatest 
advantage to the Indian will have been realized, 
when he is brought. entirely into ‘‘ the white man’s 
way,’’ by being made self-supporting, an owner of 
property, and a citizen of the United States. 

Both of these last assertions contain truth, but, 
by themselves, they do not describe the whole situ- 
ation. On the first there are, indeed, two opin- 
ions. The New York JVation, a paper of con- 
siderable influence, and in harmony with the ad- 
ministration of President Cleveland, says, in its 
last number : 


‘¢ There is but one policy which this Govern- 
ment can adopt in regard to the Indian Territory 
consistently with honor and justice: that is, to 
hold it intact as the dwelling place of Indian tribes. 
‘Keeping the Indian reservations from the settle- 
ment of white men,’ says Secretary Lamar, ‘is a 
policy which, in my opinion, should be more 
rigidly enforced.’ ” 

‘*Secretary Lamar, in his very honorable and 
intelligent discussion of this subject, says: ‘ Move- 
ments of population eastward and northward and 
southward have gone on with unprecedented ra- 
pidity, until every reservation is closed in and 
pressed upon by colonists of settlers, miners, 
ranchers, and traders. The practice of moving the 
Indian to more distant reservations can be con- 
tinued no longer. He must make his final stand 
for existence where he is now. Unless he can 
adapt himself to the necessities of these new con- 
ditions, his extinction will be sure and swift.’ That 
he is adapting himself to such conditions in the In- 
dian Territory, witness the rapid civilization of the 
Cherokees; who are again appealing to the nation 
to save them from another robbery; that he will 
never adapt himself to such conditions when brought - 
side by side with the whites, witness the degrada- 
tion of the Onondagas in this enlightened State of 
New York.” 


We do not accept as proven the inference in-_ 
volved in the reference to these two contrasted 
examples. We do not admit that'there has been a 
‘¢ degradation ’’ of the Onondaga Indians in New 
York, as compared with other like tribes left to 
themselves, even on reservations. But what is ad- 
vocated by those who maintain the policy of the 
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Christian Union is, not keeping the Indians in 
small bodies ‘‘side by side”? with white popula- 
tions, yet entirely distinct from them, but that, 
with education, mental and industrial, to fit them 
for it, they shall be led to give up their tribal and 
racial! isolation, and become units in our cosmo- 
politan citizenship, like the rest of us. 

Here lies the essential point, to our view, after 
all. They must not be, and their lands must not 
be, thrown upon the mercies of the world without 
protection, until, by mental and industrial educa- 
tion, they are fitted for it. 

The same thing was thought and said, by not a 
few, after the Civil War, of the Negroes of the 
South. Was it not true? But, then, the imme- 
diate change to citizenship was, from the circum- 
stances, unavoidable. To postpone it would have 
caused more evils than premature self.government 
has brought. It is otherwise now with the Indians. 
Their 350,000 (instead of 4,000,000 blacks at the 
South) are directly under the control of our gov- 
ernment. They are less plastic and mobile, as a 
race, than the negroes; and, although enslaved, 
the latter had already learned much by long and 
near contact with the whites. We can do with the 
Indians, practically, as we please. The old plan 


was, to treat them as hopeless barbarians, having 
no rights which white men were bound to respect ; 
and, when they were thus driven upon the war- 


path, to fight them to, extermination. President 
Grant instituted the experiment of treating them 
well and educeting them at the reservations ; this 
has been extended, at Carlisle, Hampton, &c., to 
the education of some at a distance from their 
homes. 


Everything has proved the benevolence and the 


expediency of this policy of guardianship. What, ° 


then, should now disturb it? Simply, the im- 
patience of land-hungry adventurers, who will not 
bide their time. Here, Secretary Lamar is clearly 
right. Encroachment upon existing reservations 
must not be allowed. Moving Indian tribes from 
place to place can now have no excuse. There is 
no yet unsettled ‘‘ far West’’ for them to go to. 


Yet the ‘‘ration’’ system is shown not to be 
the best. They must be taught, and then made, 
to support themselves by their own exertions. 
Also, it is true, that by giving up hunting (as the 
buffalo is now almost extinct) and living by agri- 
culture, they can be enabled to do with very much 
less land than while in the savage state. So, as 
they are shown this by experience, and are taught 
to raise their own crops, and herd their own cattle, 
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they may be reasonably led to consent to the sale 
of their surplus lands.* As fast as any tribes, or 
portions of tribes, are found to be prepared for 
holding lands in severalty, and for the privileges 
and duties of citizenship, let them have those pri- 
vileges in full. 

All this progress must take “ime, It is to be re- 
gretted that too early emphasis should be placed, 
by friends of the Indians, upon the cry, ‘the 
reservation must go.’’ That cry is so welcome to 
‘*boomers ” and speculators upon Indian lands, 
that there is danger of its being by them re-echoed 
and misconstrued. Hence we find occasion for 
congratulation, in the attitude of careful inquiry 
and unwillingness to make sudden changes in In- 
dian affairs, chosen by the present Government at 
Washington. ’ 


IN ANSWER to inquiries, it may be mentioned, 
that Thomas Kimber’s essay on ‘‘ Early Friends 
and Outward Ordinances’’ has been reprinted 
from our columns in pamphlet form; and may 
be obtained on “application, sending names and 
addresses to him at Richmond Hill, L. I., N.Y. 


DIED. 
WORTHINGTON,—Joshua H. Worthington, M.D., 
departed this life on the 26th of Twelfth month, 1885, 
at his residence in East Penn Street, Germantown, in 

the sixty-ninth year of his age. 


NOTICE. 

“THE Annual Meeting ot the Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Association of Friends of Philadel- 
phia, will be held at the Board of Trade Room, Mer- 
cantile Library, Tenth below Market, on Sixth-day, 
First month 22d, 1886, at 3.30 o'clock, P. M. A cordial 

invitation is extended to all interested Friends. 
D. P. ATHERTON, Recording Secretary. 


Some NEEDs oF FRiENDs’ Missions.—The Pub- 
lishing House at Matamoras still needs a more 
adequate measure of substantial aid. No other 
one agency has ever done so much, under our 
auspices, to dispel the darkness of Romanism. The 
Lord has given such acceptance to its publications 
that the readiness to receive books and papers is a 
demand quite beyond Samuel A. Purdie’s power to 
respond to without added resources. 

The new mission at Mexico City starts out in a 
desirable portion of the field and with an able 
corps of missionaries, but it ought to be far more 
liberally endowed with funds. 

Our dear friend Eli Jones still fails to see the 
money raised to build the Training Home for . 
Girls on Mt. Lebanon; and the call for an Ameri- 
can teacher to serve for a time at Brumana, and 
then act as matron in this Home has as yet, not 
met with a definite response.— Friends’ Missionary 
Advocate. 














THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FIRST QUARTER. 


Lesson iv. First month 24th, 1886 
THE CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH. 


Gotpen Text.—By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down; 
yea, we wept when we remembered Zion. —Ps. cxxxvii. 


Fifteen years have elapsed since Jeremiah drew 
the striking object lesson from the faithful Recha- 
bites, contained in our last lesson. Nebuchadnezzar 
was at that time marching against Jerusalem with 
an immense army: in the following year he took 
the city and carried away a number of captives, 
amongst them Daniel and his companions. This 
was in B. C, 604—the date of the commencement 
of the 70 years captivity. A few years later Nebu- 
chadnezzar again marched against Jerusalem and 
put Jehoiakim in chains to carry him to Babylon 
(II Chr. xxxvi. 6). Jehoiakim seems to have died 
at Jerusalem before this could be done, but his son 
Jehoiachin, after a reign of three months, was cra 
ried away captive and spent thirty-seven years as a 
captive at Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar also carried 
away 10,000 of the leading citizens, amongst them 
the prophet Ezekiel, at the same time. Zedekiah, 
son of Josiah and uncle of Jehoiachin, was then 
placed on the throne by Nebuchadnezzar and 
reigned eleven years. He was the last king of Judah, 
and like his immediate predecessors, did that which 
was evil in the sight of the Lord. Soon after his 
accession he took a solemn oath of allegiance to 
the king of Babylon, swearing by Jehovah. The 
breaking of this oath is several times cited against 
Zedekiah as a great sin. See II Chr. xxxvi. 13; 
Ezek. xvii. 11 to 16. Neither Zedekiah nor his 
people profitted by the awful warnings which they 
had already had nor by the continued pleadings of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel. They persisted in the evil 
courses which had wrought their ruin, and at last 
in the ninth year of Zedekiah the army of the 
Chaldeans entered the land for the last time. 
Parallel accounts of to day’s lesson are found in 
Jer. xxxixch. Alsoin Jer. lii.and in II Chr. xxxvi. ; 
Psalms Ixxiv. and Ixxix. give pictures of the siege— 
and Lamentations is a series of poetical dirges by 
= prophet Jeremiah upon the destruction of Jeru- 

em. 


Il Ki. xxv. 1. Jn the ninth year of his reign, in the 
tenth thonth, in the tenth day of the month. ‘This 
is the date of the commencement of the siege of 
Jerusalem, counted by the reign of Zedekiah. It 
is noticeable how exactly the dates of this disastrous 
period are preserved. They were indelibly im- 
pressed on the mind of the Jews, and this one was 
kept long afterwards as a fast. Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon. His father had been viceroy of 
Babylon, and had rebelled against Nineveh B. C. 
606 and founded the Babylonian empire on the 
ruins of the Assyrian. He died B. C. 604, and was 
succeeded by his son, Nebuchadnezzar, during 
whose reign of 45 years Babylon became the most 
powerful and beautiful city of the world. He and 
all his host. Cf. Jer. xxxiv. 1. No doubt the nations 
mentioned, IT Ki. xxiv. 2, joined him again on this 


Il Ki. XxXV. I—12. 
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And they built forts against it round 
about. ‘* Round the walls were reared the gigantic 
mounds by which Eastern armies conducted their 
approaches to besieged cities and which were sur- 
mounted by forts overtopping the walls.” —S/aniey. 
‘* These forts were probably movable wooden towers, 
sometimes provided with battering-rams, which the 
besiegers advanced against the walls, thus bringing 
their fighting men on a level with their antago- 
nists... — Cook. See Ezek. xxi. 21, 22 ; Jer. xxii. 24. 

2. And the city was besieged unto the eleventh 
year of king Zedekiah. The siege lasted just 18 
months. Read the prophetic description of it in 
Ezek. iv. This prophet as we have seen was now 
a captive in Babylon, but his heart was still in his 
own country, and he followed her in vision step by 
step in herruin. In Jer. xxxiv. we have the ac- 
count of a brief moment of seeming ,epentance 
which occurred during the early part of the siege. 
The nobles had been keeping their fellow-country- 
men in perpetual bondage, contrary to the Mosaic 
law. Zedekiah, in the first agony of the attack, 
commanded these bondsmen to be released, and we 
are told that the princes and the people entered 
into a covenant to do so. But just then Nebuchad- 
nezzar withdrew his army, on an alarm that the 
king of Egypt was marching to relieve Jerusalem. 
See Jer. xxxvii. 5, &c. The people supposing that 
the danger was over repented of their short-lived 
repentance and immediately re enslaved those whom 
they had set free. The Chaldeans soon returned, 
and the siege was pressed with more severity than 
ever. The famine became dreadful and pestilence 
added its horrors. See La.i. 11; ii. 11,12 19; 
Jer. xxxvii. 21; xxxviii.g; Ezek. v. 10. Parents 
were at last driven to murder and eat their chil- 
dren. ‘‘ The richest citizens, even ladies in their 
magnificent crimson robes, wandered about search- 
ing for scraps in the dunghill.’’ Lam. iv. 5—ro. It 
seems in this moment of despair ‘‘ some of the more 
heathen faction renewed with intenser fanaticism 
the charms and amulets of necromancy.””—Staniey. 
This is described in Ezek. viii. 8, 11, 14, 163 xi. 
1—4. During the siege Jeremiah suffered a terrible 
imprisonment and was even threatened with death 
on the charge of deserting to the Chaldeans. The 
king, who seems to have really feared and respected 
him, strove though only weakly to protect him. So 
the terrible eighteen months wore on to their close. 

3. And on the ninth day of the fourth month. 
Cf. Jer. lii. 6. There was no bread for the people 
of the land. Not only in the doomed city, but 
over the whole land; swept by devastating hosts, 
the famine prevailed. Till now the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem had been able to obtain some supplies 
by desperate sallies, in which, however, ‘‘ they were 
almost always repulsed by the wild Arab tribes who 
hung on the outskirts of the Chaldean camp.”"— 
Stanley. See Lam. v. 9, to. 

4. And the city was broken up. R. V. ‘Then 
a breach was made in the city.’’ Josephus tells us 
that the breach was made at midnight, and the 
Chaldean guards at last entered the city, whose in- 
dabitants were too much worn out by famine any 
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longer to resist them. The names of the six chiefs’ 


are given in Jer. xxxix. 3. Ezek. iv. 2 has also 
, been supposed to refer to this event. If so, the 
first slaughter of the inhabitants took place then. 
See II Chr. xxxvi. 17. And all thé men of war 
fled by night. This also had heen predicted by 
Ezek., chap. xii. 3—12, and was now literally ful- 
filled. The invaders were entering by the northern 
gate. Zedekiah, with his sons and nobles, escaped 
by the south, ‘‘ by a path leading between the two 
walls of Moriah on his left and Zion on his right.’’ 
—Feloubet’'s Notes. ‘*This path came out into the 
royal gardens, through which he descended unob- 
served, and so down the steep descent to Jericho.” 
—Stanley. And the king went the way toward the 
plain. R. V. ‘By the way of the Arabah ’’—z. ¢., 
‘the’ depression bounding Palestine on the east 
along the Jordan and the Dead Sea. The way to- 
ward the‘plain is the road leading eastward over 
Olivet to Bethany and Jericho.”’— Cook. 

5. And the army of the Chaldees pursued after 
the king. His flight seems to have been almost im 
mediately discovered. And overtook him in the 
Plains of Jericho. About eight or ten miles from 
Jerusalem. Here the last stand was made for the 
monarchy. It wassoon over. Ad/ his army were 
scattered from him. (Cf. Ezek. xii. 13, 14.) 

6. And the king was taken to the headquarters 
of Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah, an ancient city on 
tne Orontes, about 200 miles east of north from 
Jerusalem. Here Nebuchadnezzar was awaiting 
the double result of the sieges of Tyre and Jeru- 
- Salem. And they gave judgment upon him. He 
was tried as a common criminal, on account of his 
broken oath. 

7. And they slew the sons of Zedekiah before his 
eyes. ‘*The punishment of Zedekiah was doubly 
' cruel; first, his being made to witness the execu- 
tion of his own sons, and then his being deprived 
of sight, so that the last scenes impressed upon him 
would be the death agonies of his children. Ac 
cording to Jer. lii. 10 all the nobles of Judah, z, ¢. 
those who had fled with the king, were also slain 
before his eyes.’’—Feloubet. And put out the eyes 
of Zedekiah, &c. Thus were reconciled the prophe- 
cies of Jer. xxxii. 5 ; xxxiv. 3; and Ezek. xii. 13. 

8. And in the fifth month, on the seventh day of 
the month. Nearly a month after the taking of the 
city. Some commentators have thought that the 
temple and upper city held out that much longer, 
or Nebuchadnezzar delayed for a time to send 
orders for its complete destruction. 

g. And he burnt the house of the Lord. Cf. Jer. 
XXi. 10; xxxiv. 2; xxxviii. 18, 23. And every 
great man’s house. R. V. ‘*Even every great 


man’s house.’ This clause limits the preceding 
one. See Lam. v. 11—18. 


11. Wow -the rest of the people that were left, 
&c. .Cf. Jer. lii. 29. With the remnant of the 
multitude, This refers to the population of the rest 
of the land. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. God sent many practical warnings, as well as 
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the repeated messages of warning before the final 
overthrow. Cf. Jer. xxxii. 33. 

2. God does not look upon or sins with any 
more favor than he did upon theirs. In fact, the 
very history of His dealings with the sinful Jews is 
an added responsibility to us, and a warning that 
sin, if persisted in, will certainly lead to punishment. 

3. The Jews had failed to keep the Sabbatical 
year,'as commanded by Moses; they had also op- 
pressed and enslaved their countrymen. God pun- 


ished them by banishing them till the land had en- 
joyed her Sabbaths, and by suffering them in their 
turn to be oppressed and enslaved. 

4. In permitting the destruction of the Temple 
and of the holy city, God began to teach the Jews 
the great truth that His worship is independent of 
place and ritual. Cf. Ezek. xi. 16. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE HEALTH OF OUR MISSIONARIES. 


In a reeent number of FRIENDS’ REVIEW, Bishop 
Taylor is reported as saying that he had lost fifty-one 
pounds since entering Africa the last time, and that he 
suffered from the serious privation of the want of fruit. 
He stated also that nearly all the missionaries who ac- 
companied him had been attacked with the African 
fever. Is this privation necessary? Cannot these at- 
tacks of disease be prevented ? J 

Many years ago, when:so many were removing from 
among us to the West, then newly settled, and where 
there was much exposure as well as privation, and 
where the prevalance of malaria caused much sick- 
ness, the remark was repeatedly made to me on good 
authority, that such of the new settlers as had a reg- 
ular supply of fresh, well ripened fruit, escaped the 
prevailing sickness. Some of these cases of exemp- 
tion were of a striking character. One of my neigh- 
bors, before going west with his family, provided him- 
self with a large supply of dried fruit, which lasted 
for daily consumption through most of the year. At- 
though much exposed and deprived of common com- 
forts, the whole family continued in good health the 
first season. A comfortable home had been secured 
by the second year, with good supplies of food. But 
the fruit was gone and it could not be obtained, and 
several of the family suffered seriously from sickness, 

Now that evaporated fruit is so abundant in conse- 
quence of its very extensive production, through the 
country, and the resulting low prices, could the friends 
of the missions do a more acceptable service than to 
send to each missionary station a few hundred-pounds 
of dried apples, dried pears, and dried cap-rasp- 
berries ? a 

Could any better permanent provision be made for 
the health of missionaries than the cultivation of small 
fruit plantations adjoining their dwellings? Would it 
not be nearly as important as the fitting of mission- 
aries for practical service by the study of medicine, 
which has already proved of such eminent value? 

An important point would be to determine what 
fruits would be best adapted to the varying climates 
of the different stations. In those not greatly varying 
from our own latitude, there would not be much dif- 
ficuly in selecting the small fruits which come quickly 
into bearing, such as strawberries and raspberries, as 
well as some of the grapes. Early apples will bear 
well in a much wider range of country than winter 
sorts, and pears have a still more extensive adaptation. 















For warm climates, we may learn something from 
fruit culture in our more Southern States. Several of- 
our strawberries succeed well in Georgia, even to the 
Florida line; and among pears the Leconte grows 
rapidly and bears profusely in that region. In South- 
ern Texas (almost within the tropics,) much attention 
has already been given to the cultivation of the dif- 
ferent fruits, and those which have succeeded best 
among pears, are the Bartlett, Belle Lucrative, Clair- 
geau, Clapp’s Favorite, and Duchess. Certain varie- 
ties of the peach have grown and borne well, more 
particularly the sorts known as Southern varieties, 
The Amsden and Alexander peach, which ripen at the 
North the latter part of Seventh month, are fully ma- 
ture in central and Southern Texas by the middle of 
Fifth month. The varieties of the Chinese peach have 
succeeded in hot regions where other sorts have failed. 
The Herbemont grape succeeds finely, and the Con- 
cord does well. Early apples do much better there 
than later ones, but among the latter the Ben Davis 
and Shockley have proved reliable. Our Northern 
cultirvated plums fail, but those of the Chickasaw 
tribe, as for instance the Miner and Wild Goose, are 
perfectly at home. Currants, gooseberrigs and cher- 
ries perish under the hot sun. 

Now, the question occurs, have we not nurserymen 
among us, who are familiar with the wants of the 
Gulf States, Florida and Texas, who would enjoy put- 
ting up a few packages of the above named fruits for 
the mission stations? Properly packed, they would 
go safely long distances. Ellwanger & Barry, of 
Rochester, have shipped trees to Brisbane which were 
eight months on the way, yet nineteen-twentieths lived 
and grew well; but they understood the art of packing. 

Where they have horses at Mission stations, the 
small fruits (many of which will give fine crops the 
second year from planting,) may be cultivated with a 
horse more efficiently, and with a tenth of the labor 
required if done by hand, the plantations being oblong 
with the three-feet rows running lengthwise. In this 
way the work is done as easily as for corn and 
potatoes, 


THE SUPPORT OF THE MINISTRY. 


I believe there are hundreds of Friends who are 
willing to help a class of ministers, who are willing, 
when they have good opportunities, to do a little 
something to help themselves and their families. But 
where ministers go from place to place “preaching” 
{?) on the support of the Ministry, and their “Minis- 
try” largely made up of begging appeals, or telling 
their experience, or denouncing the Church for not 
giving them a “proper support,” when suck won't /ry 
to help themselves and even go so far as to tell others 
they will not work, I have but little sympathy for, and 
do not feel encouraged to support such. 

Some of the best and most practical members in 
our Society are hard-working men and women, and 
why persons cannot “inform” themselves in the Minis- 
try, as well as for politicians or statesmen who are 
hard-working men, I cannot understand. 

I listened to a woman minister, who was a hard- 
working woman when at home, both last winter and 
the winter before, and certainly I never heard more 
sound, logical, practical.sermons from any pulpit. 
One of the strongest doctrinal ministers I ever listened 
to was a hard-working mechanic. We read, too, of 
one who was a tent-maker, soon after Christ’s time, 
who writes of ministering to his own necessities. 

I believe there are some ministers who are sfecially 
adapted to evangelical work, and who should be 
cared for liberally, but a minister “located” that won't 
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try to do for himself, need not expect that others will 
pay out of their hard earnings to encourage him. 
A. M, Purpig. 


Palmyra, N. Y., First mo. 4th, 1886. 





WHITE'S INSTITUTE. 
Wasasu, Inv. , Twelfth mo. 31st, 1885. 

We close the year to-day with good health, except 
a few “colds,” *We continue the half-day school. All- 
day confinement such a warm winter would not be 
good for our Indian children. Our relations to the 
Government remain the same, so far as we know. If 
appropriations were sufficient we could now be carry- 
ing fifteen more children. 

I note some improvements made during the year. 
The estimate includes use of teams, board of work- 
men and work of boys: 


Blacksmith shop... .........:sseceseeeees $ 125.00 
Carpenter SROp . 2. cs ccccccsccccscccccce 55° 00 
PEE rr Tere re 150 00 
Boned SOR08 ...cccccccsscecs seccccevess 160 00 
Sodding, planting trees, walks, &c ........ 100 00 
WOO NN inkiks ck gsh acdsewaqedsaued 200 00 
Repaiting DAT... acc cccccncaseccnccsses 175 00 
EE Wb san 6ac ed deck caedededuuseses 30 00 
Poultry house and yard .....:.000.ssceees 80 00 
Road grade and piking...............0+: 95° 00 

$2,520 00 


Corn raised, 4000 bushels; pop-corn, 85 bu.; Sorg- 
hum molasses, 30 bbls.; wheat, 2000 bu.; vegeta- 
bles, 15 acres. Cattle bought, fattened and sold, 100. 
Hogs raised and sold, or ready to sell, 100, Milk 
cows average 25 to 30. Horses kept, 17. 

I think the closing year has beén one of substantial 
gain and improvement at White’s Institute. “Except 
the two cases of brief sickness and death in the spring, 
our health has been good, The children have cer- 
tainly advanced much in habits and knowledge, that 
should make them self-supporting men and women. 
While we have had no special religious interest since 
last spring, yet the nik. of daily impression and of 
much Bible study and geligious precept goes on. 
Thanksgiving, praise and prayer are daily heard in 
the Institute. BENj. S. COPPOCK. 











SUCCESSFUL DEALING WITH INDIANS.* 


BY M. E. GATES, LL.D. 

This idea of the family, the highest product of 
modern civilization, yet at the same time the most 
natural grouping of mankind, is proving, wherever 
we use it, to be a renovating and healing force for 
the Indians which surpasses belief. See how Miss 
Fletcher touched that key, in her labors with the 
Omahas, by her patient investigations, her com- 
plete registration of a// the family groups, and her 

ndowment of each home-unit, each family, with 
&: homestead, the land that is to prove the stay 
of the home, and, rote the quick results. 

In 1855, land in severalty had been solemnly 
promised by the United States to the Omahas ; but 
the pledge was broken. In 1866, it was renewed. 
In 1870, three hundred and thirty-one allotments 
had been made. But when the Poncas, driven 
from their homes, were passing the Omahas, their 





* From an Address before the American Social Science Associa- 
tion, 1885. 
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kinsmen, with terror and despair, the Omahas 
learned that the certificates by which their indi- 
vidual allotments were held, were of patents. 
They were only certificates of occupancy, which 
could be annulled at the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment. They dared not consult white men, lest the 
fate they dreaded should be precipitated. In 1881, 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher went to live-among them, 
going *‘in the interest of the science of ethno- 
graphy, without any intention of helping them.” 
But they learned to trust her. They confided to 
her their fears. #Her heart was touched; and, 
with heroic devotion, she gave herself to the work 
of securing homesteads for them, and educating 
them to a true conception of the family. 

In August, 1882 (nearly thirty years after the 
first pledge was made to be broken), the law for 
allotting lands in severalty to the Omahas was 
passed. In 1884 the allotments were completed, 
76,000 acres having been allotted in 954 separate 
allotments, to 1,194 persons, wives receiving their 
lands with their respective husbands. Fifty-five 
thousand acres are still reserved, to be given to 
children who may be born during the period of 
the trust ; for the United States Government gives 
a protected trust-deed title to these Indians, the 
Government protecting the lands, inalienable and 
unchargeable, for a term of years, until the Indians 
shall have gained some experience in the manage- 
ment of property. 

The Indian Department, responding to a most 
manly appeal from the Omahas that they might be 
permitted to manage their own affairs, in the words 
of the Commissioner, ‘‘ instructed the agent of the 
Omahas to discharge all agency employes on the 
30th day of last September, except the school em- 
ployes and one person who is to remain there to 
act as physician and farmer, and who will look af- 
ter the interests of the @overnment and the .In- 
dians, and keep this office informed of the progress 
of affairs there ; and who will be retained until his 
services can be dispensed with. The agent was 
further instructed to turn over to the Omaha coun- 
cilmen, in trust for the tribe, the mills, shops, 
dwellings, school-houses, live stock, and all public 
property on the Omaha Reservation. While this 
is an experiment, it is believed that it will prove to 
be successful, and that the Omahas will demon- 
strate the wisdom of the methods now pursued by 
the Department looking to the ultimate civilization 
and independence of all the Indian tribes.”’ 

The Omahas are to-day a civilized tribe, dwell- 
ing in houses, maintaining their own industries, 
and prospering in all ways. 

This case and that of the Indian courts estal® 
lished by General Milroy, and graphically described 
by him at the Conference of Friends of the Indian 
at Lake Mohonk, last September (see pamphlet 
published by the, Indian Rights Association), are 
most gratifying evidence of the educating power of 
family life, land and law ! 


> 


HE that supposes he lives without folly, is not so 
wise as he thinks himself. 
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Extract from a Speech at Birmingham. 
JOHN BRIGHT ON WARLIKE POLICY, 


‘«T met not long ago a gentleman who had been 
more than thirty years in India. He had been in 
the Civil Service. I have never met with a man 
—and I have met with scores and conversed with 
them—who appeared to know so much about all 
parts of India and about all Europeans there, with 
a great acquaintance with the natives also, over 
whom he had been called to act. He'told me that 
nothing could be more advantageous to the coun- 
try than the policy of the Government during the 
last five years of Lord Ripon. He said he believed 
that if the previous Governments of Lord Lytton 
in India and Lord Salisbury at the India Office 
here—if the previcus Governments had lasted and 
continued on the same policy and with the same 
principles for five years longer, calamities and cat- 
astrophes would have taken place in India which 
would have been equal to, perhaps more griev- 
ous than, those of the year 1857 in the Indian 
Mutiny. 

‘¢ Now India is very tranquil. The people are 
the most docile people in the world. If it had not 
been so you could not have conquered them, you 
could not have maintained your authority there. 
They are a people that would be grateful for every- 
thing that was just and liberal to them. They are 
grateful to Lord Ripon ; they are not grateful to 
Lord Lytton. 

‘¢They are grateful to Lord Ripon, and they 
will be grateful to Lord Duffesin if he pursues a 
similar course. We thought that annexation was 
done with, and we should never have it any more. 
It was annexation to a large extent that brought 
about the Mutiny. 

‘¢ Annexation, in my opinion, is the most dan- 
gerous of fallacies, as it is also the most odious of 
crimes, and I hope, at any rate, that the people of 
England will keep their eyes upon the question. 
I shall be glad when the time comes—I hope it is 
coming—when there will not be a mere sullen ac- 
quiescence in wars that are undertaken by the 
Governments, be they Tory Governments or be 
they Liberal Governments. I hope the time is 
coming when no man can hold office as Prime 
Minister of this country who declares war in a 
cause whose justice, and you may say whose abso- 
lute necessity, are not palpable and acknowledged 
by all reasonable men in the country. 

‘¢ You know what all our recent wars have been ; 
the wars in Afghanistan and in the Zulu country 
destroyed Lord Beaconsfield’s Government ; the 
war in the Crimea destroyed Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government ; the war in Egypt has destroyed the 
Government of Mr. Gladstone. No man in Eng- 
land regrets the war more than I do, or its results in 
the destruction of the Government, but if prayer from 
me could have any effect, I would pray that the 
Liberal party should be so civilized and so Chris- 
tian as to absolutely withdraw its confidence from 
any Government which takes the line that so many 
recent Governments have taken.” 











How Ir Was Once.—Professor David Swing, in 
a recent discourse, made the following statement : 
‘*It has been just a hundred years since the fol- 
lowing record of expenses was made by the South 
Church, of Hartford, when it entertained the clergy 
who had met to ordain and install a new pastor: 


May 5, 1784. se @ 
BO GU sc atiecdc cbssdsvisceavet 9 
TD ee REPEC PRT CEES I 10 ° 
I once vo kek uld'sdecin dens 1 16 ° 
i. ee 3 16 ° 
SN bas sacs apne sxeobensaee > 
SEO o n.vecncbadeshadgans a 
SPE EE sans erisyunsse: cress 3 6 


It was the drinking at church conventions that 
aroused the ire of Lyman Beecher and made him 
open this century with his sermons against this evil. 
He says in his autobiography that at the ordination 
of the Rev. Harvey at Goshen, Conn.: ‘There 
was hard drinking and some complaint on account 
of the amount of liquor consumed.’ ”’ 





From The Christian. 
A SONG OF DEGREES. 


I have mounted on eagle’s wings 
In the blaze of the noonday light, 
Till fleeting and earthly things . 
Seemed lost in the upward flight ; 
I have risen o’er mist and cloud, 
And bidden them all depart, 
Nor gather again to shroud 
The sun from my joyous heart. 


I have fought in the Christian fight, 
Determined to win the day, 
Keeping my armor bright, 
Ready the foe to slay ; 
Pressing where hotly raged 
The battle with deadly sin ; 
In conflict ever engaged, 
The warrior’s crown to win, 


I have run in the Christian race, 
With the Christian’s goal in view ; 
The might of the Master's grace 
Would ever my strength renew. 
Forgetting the things behind, 
And reaching for those before, 
I pressed to the mark assigned— 
The prize on the distant shore. 


I have toiled in my harvest-field, 
And gathered the choicest sheaves, 
While many could only yield 
Nothing but withered leaves; 
And the harvest song was sweet 
That welcomed the garnered grain, 
And the seed of the finest wheat 
Bore a hundredfold again. 


* * * x + ” 


But these triumph- notes of song 
Must melt in a minor key, 
We cannot the praise prolong, 
Or always the glory see: 
From the summit of Tabor’s hill 
We descend to the level plain, 
And the soaring soul must still 
Return through the cloud again, 
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Not always the warrior bold 
In the foremost rank is found, 
He must watch in the midnight cold, 
He must wake to the bugle sound ; 
Though faint, he must still pursue, 
Though weak, must possess the land ; 
Must fight with the faithful few, 
And, “having done all, must s/and.” 


And the steps of the runner tire 
As he strains with faltering feet 
T’ward the goal of his heart's desire, 
Mid the glare of the noonday heat ; 
But never the racer turns 
From the contest once begun, 
Though weary and faint, he learns 
With patience the race to run, 


The reaper has other toil 
Than gathering golden grain, 
For oft, in unfruitful soil, 
The seed is bestowed in vain; 
But nought must his heart dismay, 
Though in sowing he oft may weep, 
For all who will watch and pray, 
At last shall rejoice and reap. 


The Lord of the mountain height 
Is found in the valley dim ; 
The Captain who leads the fight 
Will strengthen the weary limb. 
And the runner shall persevere, ° 
Finding the path made straight ; 
And the Lord of the harvest cheer 
The sower to watch and wait. « 
Lucy TAYLOR. 





— >a 


THE GRAY DAYS. 








Evermore all the days are long, and the cheerless 
skies are gray, 

Restlessly wander the baffling winds that scatter the 
blinding spray, 

And the drifting currents come and go like serpents 
across my way. 


Wearily fades the evening dim, drearily wears the 
night, 

The ghostly mists, and the hurrying clouds, and the 
breakers’ crests of white 

Have blotted the stars from the desolate skies; have 
curtained them from my sight. 


Speeding alone, my wave-tossed bark encounters no 
passing sail. 

Welcoming friend nor challenging foe answers my 
eager hail— : 

Only the sobbing, unquiet waves, and the wind’s un- 
ceasing wail. 


Hopefully still my sails are bent, my pilot is fault- 
lessly true. 5 

He holds my course as though the-seas and the mir- 
rored skies were blue, 

And the port of peace, where the winds are still, were 
evermore in view. 


For over the spray and the rain and the clouds, shines” 
the eternal sun, : 

The unchanging stars in the curtained dome still 
gleam when the day is done, 

And the mists will be kissed from the laughing skies 
when the porf of rest is won. 

ROBERT J. BURDETTE, in Brooklyn Eagle. 
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SUMMARY OF NEws. 

GREAT BriTAIN.—Wm. E, Gladstone has sum* 
moned the Liberal members of Parliament to a méet- 
ing on the 16th inst. He privately promises them 
that he will then make a frank statement of the prin- 
— upon which he proposes to settle the Irish ques- 
ion. 

John Ruskin, writing on the Irish question, suggests 
that the Government consider the virtues and peculi- 
arities of the Irish people before arranging a scheme 
for managing them. “He says that the Irish people 
are witty and affectionate, and that the witless and 
heartless cannot govern them, 

The Daily Express, the organ of the Loyalists, says: 
*« British rule has virtually ceased to exist in the south- 
western district of Ireland. From West Cork through 
the counties of Kerry and Clare the National League 
is the only government recognized by the people, and 
it is ruling them with a rod of iron and incredible 
tyranny. The disclosure of the victims’ names would 
jeopardize their lives,” 

The emigration returns for 1885 show a decrease, 
as compared with last year, of 10,000 in the number 
of people who emigrated from England to the United 
States, and of gooo in the number who emigrated 
from England to Canada, and an increase of ‘gooo in 
e the emigration from Ireland to the United States, and 

of 2000 in the emigration from Ireland to Canada. 

The Executive Council of the American Exhibition 
Company announced on the 8th inst. that the time of 
he opening of the Exhibition has been changed from 
Fifth month, 1886, to Fifth month, 1887. 

FRANCE.—A meeting of the new Cabinet was held 
on the 7th inst, at the residence of President Grévy. 
It is as follows: M. de Freycinet, President of the 
Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs ; M. Sarrien, 
Minister of the Interior; M. Sadi-Carnot, Minister of 
‘Finance ; M. Goblet, Minister of Public Instruction; 
M. Demole, Minister of Justice ; M. Develle, Minister 
of Agriculture , Gen, Boulanger, Minister of War; M 
Aube, Minister of Marine and the Colonies; M. Bra- 
bant, Minister of Public Works; M. Granet, Minister 
of Posts and Telegraphs; M. Lockroy, Minister of 
Commerce. 

Great satisfaction is expressed by some with the 
new Ministry ; they describe it as a Cabinet of Concili- 
ation ; others say it will be short-lived. 

SPAIN.—Senor Castelar being questioned in regard 
to his intentions in connection with the political situa- 
tion in Spain, said he wasin no hurry to agitate for a 
republic. Unless society were republican, he declared, 
it would be useless to have a republican form of 
government. 

ITALY.—It is learned on the highest authority that 
there is no truth in the alarmist reports which have 
been put in circulation regarding the health of Pope 
Leo, So far from his condition being precarious or 
delicate, as has been asserted, it is officially announced 
that he is in perfect health. 

BULGARIA AND SERVIA.—It is stated that Servia, at 
the instigation of Austria, will refuse to discuss terms 
of peace with Bulgaria, except upon the basis of a re- 
turn to the status guo ante and the non-payment of a 

‘war indemnity by Servia. 

DomEsTIC.—Congreéss reassembled on the 5th inst. 

In the Senate and House a number of bills were in- 
troduced. Immediately upon the completion of the 
call of States, on the 8th, Speaker Carlisle relieved 
the anxiety of the members of the House by an- 
nouncing the standing and select committees. There 
are, of course, many disappointments, but, taken as a 
whole, the Speaker has made a very fair distribution 
of the members. 
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A number of the House Committees met and or- 
ganized on the gth. Under the new rules, which refer 
all classes of claims to the Committee on Claims, that 
committee will have almost as many bills referred to 
it as are now now referred to the Invalid Pensions. In 
the business of the Committee on Claims, however, 
each bill requires patient and often searching investi- 
gation, and thus an unusual amount of labor will be 
imposed upon its members. This fact was made ap- 
parent, when the Clerk laid before the committee the 
mass of bills already referred. Realizing the extent 
of the work to be performed, Sowden, of Pennsylva- 
nia, said there seemed to be more work for each mem- 
ber of the committee to perform than they could ac- 
complish, even if they devoted themselves exclusively 
to it. He thought many of the bills presented to Con- 
gress should have a judicial examination, and many 
others might be sent to the several departments for 
investigation and judgment, General laws should be 
enacted for the disposition of these classes of bills, and 
he therefore moved that a sub committee be created 
to prepare a bill under the provisions of which Con- 
gress may be relieved from the consideration of all 
claims that can bé safely referred to the courts and 
the executive departments. Sowden’s motion was 
adopted. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce has adopted 
a resolution favoring commercial treaties with Mexico 
and San Domingo. ; 

The State Board of Agriculture of Illinois adopted 
a resolution asking Congress‘to legislate for the pro- 
tection of the people from the unwholesome adultera- 
tion of all “food products,” and for the proper brand- 
ing of importations of dairy products, 

“ A cold wave, with blizzard accompaniments,” pre- 
vailed in the Northwest last week, and later moved 
eastward. It was first marked in Montana and Dako- 
ta, with temperatures of 10 to 20 degrees below zerd, 
and extended as far south asChattanooga. Railroad 
travel throughout lowa and Nebraska was stopped, 
the snow being as fine as dust and drifted badly- A 
telegram from Kansas City, Missouri, received on the 
8th, says that one of the severest storms ever known 
prevailed all day on the plains. Telegraphic com- 
munication was greatly interrupted, and there was no 
travel on the Santa Fé, Union Pacific, and Burlington 
and Missouri River Railroads, The chilly atmosphere 
and the forbidding aspect of the skies warned us the 
storm was advancing, and six hours later the “ Bliz- 
zard” struck us; it seems to have been general, Along 
all lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad travel was re- 
tarded, the high winds making the obstructions diffi- 
cult to overcome, The storm was so terrific through- 
out South Jersey, that all trains on the several roads 
centering in Camden were delayed, and telegraph 
wires on the West Jersey Road, on the meadows above 
Atlantic, City, were thrown down. At Wilmington, 
Del., the storm caused the most serious block on the 
railroad tracks that has occurred for years, Two trains 
collided just out of the city, the blinding snow pre- 
venting the engineers from seeing the approaching 
trains. Three men were killed outright and another 
seriously injured. 

It is feared that heavy losses will occur among the 
cattle in the ranges in New Mexico this winter, ‘ The 
cattlemen, anticipating an open winter, have generally 
retained fewer men than usual, and, on account of the 
recent storms, the cattle are many of them already 
drifting from their ranges.” 


The best Ankle Boot and Collar Pads are made of 
zinc and leather. Z7ry them. 12-7t-eow 





